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the Elizabethans. Many expressions were rejected
and only some 3,000 words, in contrast with Shakespeare's
huge vocabulary, were considered sufficiently * noble J
to be used by a poet or a dramatist. Boileau, writing
later in the century, advocated similar reforms, carefully
defining the various literary genres, and insisting over
and over again on the need for careful workmanship.
He was pleading for the necessary virtues of artistic
selection and restraint.

Another powerful influence was that of the philosopher
Descartes. Surveying the ideas of his time, he came to
the conclusion that much so-called knowledge rested on
an unsound foundation. Things were accepted on the
evidence of the senses unsupported by the testimony of
the intellect. There was, in a word, a great deal of
muddled thinking. Descartes distrusted the imagination
and the senses and he worked out a system of philosophy
in which, starting from the bare fact of man's existence,
he progressed from stage to stage, only accepting as true
those things which the God-given power of reasoning
enabled him to believe. Some of his ideas were absurd,
notably his theory that dogs were mere automata. But
he cleared away a mass of unreliable pseudo-science
and taught men how to think in a logical manner.
Though most of his conclusions have been superseded,
his Discourse on Method not only affected the thought of
his time but also the work of all subsequent philosophers.

Descartes was rather a deist than a Christian. Pascal,
who shares with La Rochefoucauld the first place as
a writer of prose, was a great Christian thinker. And
the religious element was another characteristic of
French lyth century literature, in contrast to the frank
paganism of much Renaissance writing. This showed
itself in many ways, in the works of Bossuet or in the
austere doctrines of Pascal's fellows at the Abbey of
Port Royal. It ranged from bigotry to a perfunctory
observation of outward forms. But, whether sincere